212   '                       GUIDE TO CALCUTTA,

After passing a long row of red factory buildings, one
sees, lying behind a broad patch of maid an recovered
from the river, the old white house where for many
years John Stalkart of Ghoosery kept open house to his.
many friends. His beautiful gardens and fernery
are still preserved with loving care. We soon coine in
sight of Hindu temples.

"The river banks are covered with fruit trees and villages, with many very
handsome pagodas, of which buildings Calcutta only offers some small, mean,
and neglected"1 specimens. The general style of these buildings is, a. large
square courts sometimes merely surrounded by a low wall, with bold balus-
trades, pilastered as so to resemble stone, or indented at the top, with two or
sometimes four towers at the angles, generally, in the present day, of Greecian
architecture, and ornament with pilasters, balustrades, and freizea. In the
centre of the principal front, ij. for the most part, an entrance resembling in
its general character, and style of arrangement, the beautiful Propylceum at
Chester Castle. When the pagoda adjoins the river a noble flight of steps, the
whole breadth of the portico, generally leads from the water to this entrance.
Sometimes the whole court is surrounded by a number of square towers, de-
tached by a small interval from each other, and looking not unlike tea-canis-
ters, having such a propylaeum as I have described in the centre of the prin-
cipal part. In the middle of the quadrangle, or in the least in the middle of
one of its sides, opposite to the main entrance, is the temple of the principal
deity, sometimes octagonal, with pinnacles and buttresses, greatly resembling
a Gothic Chapter House, but in some instances taller and larger, with three
domes, one large in the centre, and a smaller at each side, with the gilded
ornaments on the summit of each, extremely like the old churches in Russia.
AH these buildings are vaulted with brick, and the manner in which Hindus
raise their square or oblong domes seems to me simple and ingenious, and
applicable to many useful purposes. It is very seldom that anything like a
congregation assembles in these temples. A few priests and dancing women
live in them, whose business is to keep the shrines clean, to receive the offer-
ings of the individuals who come from time to time to worship, and to boat
their gongs in honour of their idols, which is done three or four times in the
twenty-four hours." Bishop Hebefs Journal, Vol. I, pp. 59-60.

From Hughly to Chitpore, which we have now passed'
on our right, the river still washes places noted in Hindu
mythology. Above Hughly the river has deserted its
ancient course, and sacred shrines, which some three hun-
dred years ago or more were reflected in the wateis
of the sacred Gunga, are now even four or five miles to
the west of it. Beneath Calcutta the waters have also left
their old bed, now represented by Tolly's Nallah, and
scarcely a single Hindu temple rears its dome by the
presnet river flowing from Port William to the sea. We
are now, therefore, in a scene rich in legendary remi-
niscences. Mohesh which we shall come to in about